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MISS COPELAND. 





** But see where sprightly COPELAND now appears, 
Happy alike in person and in years 

Pleasing, though pert; familiar, y tho h polite ; 
Nervous, though hes: and spirited, 0’ Might, 

As long as ease, vivacity, and 

Can find acheerful audience to admire, 

With just regard her talents it will rate, 

Strong, if not fine; and various tho’ great. 4% 





Tuis interesting actress is like those amiable domestic wo- 
men, whose characters are soon described, because their 
duties are at once confined, simple, and performed with 
simplicity. She is one of those iormers, who turn cri 
ticism into mere feeling, and of whose unobtrusive beauties, 

twenty writers would say the same thing. without eri- 
tics at all. It is an amiable solecism i ia our nature, that to 
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admire what courts our admiration, is absolutely a labour, 
while to search for beauties, and to be pleased with them, 
even when they seem unwilling to be admired, is one of the 
= rie of —— * 
iss-CopELanp is neither a great tragedi a great 
comedians and indeed she attempts to neither, Her geniu⸗ 
is entirély feminine, for actresses, like queens, lose some- 
thing of the woman, in proportion as they exhibit the powers 
of command, and the more vigorous acquirements. Assas- 
sinations and bloodshed are as little conducive to female de- 
licacy of effect on the stage, as they were in real life with 
— rate tage or ge J — 
ve, sprightly in comedy, profound in t: ly, and de- 
licate in on “ thing is > cg SE talent of this charmi 
actress, and her embodyment of these kind of characters 
is always with the precision of nature and truth. There is 
a rich enthusiasm mingled at times with a wayward me- 
lancholy in her pathetic delineations that clings to the heart, 
nor léaves it till it throbs with feeling and pity, while ber 


comic efforts are full of the happiest contrast of broad — 


humour, with beautiful and finished mirth. 
Her first appearance on the stage was made, (we believe) 
at the eg where perhaps many of our readers 
may recollect her some five or six years since, and where 
she played extremely well the Page, in the “‘ Follies of a 
Day.”" On the boards of the Olympic, (to which thestre 
her next engagement led her) we witnessed her improving 
ability with much piegeure. Here she played a variety of 
characters—in ‘‘ ster,” —* Giovanni in London,” &e. 
in the whole of which she met with decided success, and 
was considered a most valuable acquisition. From thence 
she was secured by Mr. Dispin, the excelent manager of 
the Surrey, where she made her debit in the difficult cha- 
racter of Madge Wildfire, in that truly admirable produc- 
‘tion, “ cart of Mid Lothian,” a character in which 
Mrs. EGERTON such universal admiration, that it 
absolutely seemed a bold and desperate attempt to personate 
‘the part after so able a representative. Notwithstanding, 
‘Miss CopeLanp met with general and deserved: approbation 
—for we must confess that her delineation of the character 
‘was very happy, and marked with finished and origindl 
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thinking; her’s was not a mere outline of a picture, but.’ 
she infused into — ty or Sa that lifted 
itto perfection. ef was shewn by other signs, than by 
tears, sighs, and pean: the inward workings and fearful 
apathies were fait agonies of si 
5 tener gcodkedr told; and the breaking heart and. 
ed mind were delicately and correctly depicted. The 
scene where she mourns over the grave of her child, was 
truly heart-rending, and that where she died away in the 
arms of Robertson after forgiving him the cruelties he had 
been guilty of towards her, was so truly overpowering, 
even we “ albeit unused to the melting mood;’”’ 
sarcely restrain our emotions. In fact, her performance of 
this part fully proves the truth of our former assertion. 
ae gers g her pathetic delineations. 
whatever character Miss CopELAND appears, she is. 
dways involved in the business of the scene. Asasinger, 
we certainly think her excellent; her voice, though not’ 
very l, is nevertheless full of melody, and puts us 
in mind of those delicate sounds sung by an Ariel. her 
tiay be ascribed a great portion of the success, which has of. 
ltẽ attended the Surrey theatre, and we cannot but acknow- 
ledge that we were somewhat sorry when she. left: her old 
quarters. However, her engagement at Drury Lane, ap- 
pears to have bad a most beneficial effect, as her fame is 
now completely established—and when she performs, the 
results are as lucrative to the treasury, as they are delight- 
ful to her admirers and herself. 

At Drury Lane, she appears to be always placed in parts 
which are perfectly suitable to her powers—the conse- 
quence is, that she considers herself perfectly ‘‘ At home,” 
and plays with that excellence and spirit she is so capable 
of infusing into a line of characters, in some instances, 
most extensive, What can pussibly be more delightful than 
her personation of the poor “ Victim of Seduction;”— 
Adeline.—Jessy Oatland, in “‘ 4 Cure for the Heart Ache ;” 
Fanny, in ‘‘ Maid or Wife ?’—Cicely Homespun, in the 
“ Heir at Law," &c. On her performance of the latter 
character, a diurnal critic has the following excellent re: 
marks :—‘‘ Miss C. has been so often commended for the 
genuine spirit of frank, simple, and confiding affection of 
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her rustic heroines, that it is only an offence of tautology to’ 
praise her. The part of Cicely Homespun is, however, a 
wonderfully fine vehicle for the current of such a humour. - 
The author seems to have had little in view beyond soothing 
the self-complacency of human nature, by ting a set 
of accidents and characters best suited to his indirect flat- 
pee Miss C. has no difficulty in her way—she has only to 
deliver the dialogue, and she becomes an enamoured, lovely, 
and —* practitioner of the most liberal virtues. Yet 
it is but fair to say how perfectly she seems to abandon the 
scruples and suspicions of a maid tried in the furnace of 
experience, and how pleasantly she takes up the wild and 
luxuriant impulses of pure ok youthful passion. She de- 
on pn with * Just * beautiful — * 
a ing momento ubts of her success, and satisfyi 
them without satiety of ression.”” 

To conclude these brief remarks, (although we could 
have said much more in praise of Miss CoPELAND) the 
public must see her to acknowledge the many striking: 
proofs of her genius; she is an actress that is sure to attract 
and delight the audience, and is a great acquisition to that 
stage on which we trust to see her rise to the summit of 
her profession. 





FLORES HISTRIONICI. 





No. II. 












By Tuomas Hatt, Esq. 





THE SISTERS. 
SCENE.—The depths of a Forest. . 
Enter VioiLa and Marcia. 

Vio. Why did you lead me to this frightful place? 
Dear sister, say—a dreary solitude 


Which might suit well the dark affairs of death. 
Mar. A little farther sister—soon shall we 
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Be at our journey’s end—here halt awhile— 
Look from the brow of this commanding 
Look down, I say—seest thou amid the dell 
O’ergrown with briars and rank twining weeds ? 
Seest thou yon lonely stream which glides along 
Deep in the shadow of the darksome wood, 
Breaking the silence with its murmurings ? 
And mark you there—that solitary elm 
Blasted by lightning—whier¢ a raven sits 
Gnawing a half d and loathsome corse - 
Is’t not a hideous sight ? 
Vio. It is, indeed. 
Mar. That man, sweet sister, was a murderer. 
See how his flesh hath melted in the sun, 
And the foul birds of air have made a banquet 
Upon that frame, which once conceal’d a soul 


Whereon now hangs the wretch 

Vio. siveee nena 
My brain grows Aet us now retreat 
Flom this sad spectacle of horror. 
; Mar. Stay. * 

would engage your thoughts still farther—look 
Where the moon's rays flit on the jetting rock, 
Verging aneath us—'tis a dreadful sight 
To from thence into the eddying brook 
Which it o'erhange—there have 1 often 


Aut clinging to the side by some old root, 

Have view’ with fear the yawning gulph beneath, 

Until my heart was sicken’d with the sound 

Of rushing waters, and my senses reel’d. 

All seem’d around in motion, and the crag 

Whereon I stood, whirl’d shelving from the side, 

Threatening to whelm me in the deep abyss 

Which frown’d beneath it. From that very cliff, 

— othe 5 ler, degree re em 

And plunged herself into eternal night, 

Driven to despair by unrequited love. 

Vio. But, sister, this is idle talk—consider that 

Our walk has been full long, and we have stray’d 
Y¥3 
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So deep into the bosom of the wood, 
That we shall find it difficult to gain 
Our way into the castle. 

Mar. Stay awhile, 

Good sister, be not hasty—do you not 
Reflect that every inlet of the forest, 
And every winding path, is known to me ? 
Iam a lover of the solitary, 
And nature’s grand sublime affords more bliss 
To me, than mirth, and song, and revelry. — 
And the low murmurs of the distant brook, 
—* balm of thousand wean borne 5 
fr t wings of Ze fill my so 
With enaiansania pleasing than the vasty hall, 
Where beauties numberless are crowded ; and 
The eye delighted roams o’er gaudy sights, 
And music sounds from every bright recess, 
While splendour floats in all her majesty— 
But these soon disappear, and like a dream 
Painted by fancy, soon soon melt away. 

Vio. Marcia, you are not happy, else these sights 
Would fill your soul with awe—the great supreme 
Ordain’d, that this terrific image 
Should move the human frame to holy fear 
And reverence. 

Mar. | am not happy, Viola ; 

A secret grief assails my maiden heart— 
A hidden pang torments my troubled soul, 
Nor lets me rest. 

Vio. Have not I ever been 
A faithful sister, Marcia? Oh! why then 
Conceal it from me .thus—why steel thy breast 
*Gainst pity’s soft relief, the soothing balm 
Of friendship’s hand ? Oh! tell me all, 

Nor fear to trust thy secret to a mind, 
Which loves thee well. 

Mar. No, sister, no—I’ll ne’er _ 
Divulge the cause of my distress. 

Vio. Why not? 

Thou fearest, then, that Viola would prove 
Inconstant'to thee. 
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Mar. No, on my life | 
I fear it not—yet never will disclose 
My folly to the world—but silently 
Will pine away, and mingle with the earth, 
And rest in peace. No more willI behold 
This soothing scene, or listen to the notes 
(Alas now vain) of all yon feather’d tribe. 
Farewell, ye woods—ye blooming trees, farewell— 
And all ye flow’rs, that deck’d with verdant charms 
Our velvet path—the loudly flowing stream, 
Along whose banks I’ve wander’d far and oft 
In pleasing phrenzy lost—where my fond heart 
Beguiled by nature’s grand sublimity, 
Has dropp’d its heavy load of anxious care, 
Insensible to grief—but soon, alas ! 
The sad reality return’d, and fill’d my breast 
With keenest pangs. 
Vio. Oh! Marcia, talk not thus. 
Though younger than my sister, yet I feel 
An equal love for her solicitude 
And deep anxie ty. NXg long observed 
Thy fading cheek, which indicates too true 
An anguish’d mind. Confide in me—and here, 
When unobserv'd, pour forth thy bursting soul, 
With confidence in me, and soon again, 
Should happiness re-kindle in that face, 
Grown o’er with grief, a —* spark, 
A flame of joy, which shall illume once more, 
And light it with felicity—speak. 
Mar. Never—it must not be. What would mankind 
Think of such maiden fondness. 
Vio. Nay, Marcia— 
Say not mankind, 'tis J, as ’twere the half 
Of your own soul. 
Mar. My sister would not love 
Methinks to hear my story—you'd ne’er mind 
Such lovesick folly. 
Vio. What! are you in love ? 
Mar. Iam, indeed. Since you have urg’d me so, 
{ will confess to you—I am in love. 
Vio. With whom ? 
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Mar. Count Claudio. 
Vio. Count Claudio ? 
Impossible ! you but sport with me, dear, 
It cannot be so. 

Mar. But yet it is—and I 
Have sworn by all that’s sacred, to endure 
No rival in my heart, to have his love 










What means all this! Dear sister Marcia, 
Oh! speak not thus, but calm your troubled mind, 
And then—— 
Mar, Then what? I am infuriate— 
Love conquers all, it even conquers love 
And sisterly affection. I have sworn 
To sacrifice whoe’ershall stand between 
Count Claudio and me. 
Viv. What! would you slay 
Your only sister ? 
Mar. Yes—I am resolved, 
Count Claudio must be mine, and mine alone. 
Thus have I sworn—my soul inflamed 
To madness. 
Vio. Oh ! cease, sister cease 3 no more. 
™ love thee, — Ry ob ! talk not thus, 
ou agonize my mind ? 
Mar. Yield Clandio up, 
I beg no more, nor will be satisfied 
With ought inferior—dost thou agree ? 
Oh ! speak and satisfy me instantly, 
Or seal thy doom. 
Vio. Dear sister, aught but this. 
Ask aught beside, whatever it may be, 
And Viola will do it. 
Mar. ’Tis enough, 
My soul boils with rage—I can no more— 
My mind is fix’d.—Oh ! why do I delay, 
To end these dreadful horrors, and become 
His only bride. 
Vio. Oh! dearest sisterspare, 
Oh spare my life. 
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Mar. Ask mercy of the Arab, 
When fierce he spurs his steed against the foe, 
Burning with ve ce. Mercy, I know not— 
has gulph’d it up.—Die, maiden, die ! 
Tis well—she falls—and dies. 
Vio. Oh! Marcia, oh ! 
This was a cruel deed—yet I—oh I—I— 
Forgive and pardon you—farewell. (Dies.) 
Manchester, April 2, 1822. 





LAMENESS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Mr. Drama, 

Trapition has brought down, (as I said in a former 
letter) to our day, so few facts, relating to him, who “‘ wrote 
for all time,” and so little is known of him, notwithstanding 
the grubbing research made into his history, that any new 
light thrown on him personally, will doubtless gratify as 
much as it will surprize. The above novel fact is derived 
from internal evidence, i. e. the best, for it is from himself. 

That he was lame, we cannot doubt, after a perusal of 
the following passages in his sonnets ;— 


“So then [ am not LAME, poor, nor despis’d, 

Whilst that this shadow-doth such substance give ; 
That I in thy abundance am suffic’d, 

And by a part of all thy glory live.” | Sonnet 37. 


Again in Sonnet 68— 


“ Say that thou didst forsake me for some fault, 
And I will comment upon that offence ; 

Speak of my LAMENESS, and I strait will halt 
Against thy reasons making no defence.” 


SHAKSPRARE’S is a sacred name, and this evidence with 

\ regard to him, may be believed with gravity, which, with, 

many other poet’s I could name, would certainly not meet 

the same fate—I allude, to the evidence of lameness de- 

tected in their sonnets ! * 
I am, yours, &c. 

London, Feb. 19, 1822. Puito KEAN. 
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SHAKSPERIANA. 


No. IX. 








Being a Selection of Anecdotes, Fragments, and Remarks 
relating to SHAKSPEARE—Wwith critiques and observations 
* Dramatic powers and compositions, original and 
select, 





By G. Creep. 





* In the first seat, in robe of various dyes, 
A noble wildness flashing from his eyes, 
_Sat SHAKsPEARE. In one hand a wand be bore, 
For mighty wonders fam’d in days of yore ; 
The other held a globe, which to his will 
Obedient turn’d, and own’d the master’s skill : 
Things of the noblest kind his genius drew, 
‘ And look’d through nature at a single view : 
A loose he gave to his unbounded soul, 
And taught new lands to rise, new seas to roll ; 
Call’d into being scenes unknown before, 
And, passing nature’s bounds, was ay more.” 
HURCHILL. 


SHAKSPEARE’S WILL. 


From the Original in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 
Vicesimo quinto die Martii(1) Anno Regni Domini Nos- 

tri JacoBi nunc Regis Anglia, &c. decimo quarto, et Scotia, 

quadragesimo nono. Anno Domini 1616. 

IN THE NAME OF Gop, AMEN. I WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE; 

of Stratford-upon-Avon, in the County of Warwick, gent, 





(1) Our poet’s will appears to have been drawn up in Fe- 


bruary, though not executed till the following month, for 
February was first written, and afterwards struck out, ant 


March written over it. 
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in perfect health and memory, (Gop be praised!) do make 
and ordain this my last will and testament in manner and 
form following; that is to say :— 

First, 1 commend my soul into the hands of Gop my 
. Creator, hoping and assuredly believing, through the only 
merits of Jesus Curist my Saviour, to be made 
of life everlasting ; and my body to the earth whereof it is 


made. , 
‘Item. 1 give and bequeath unto my ter JUDITH, 
one hundred and fifty pounds of lawful yn to 
— podk wmbaytpona: aca d- e —5 — to 
say, one red pounds in discharge of her por- 
tion within one year after my decease, with consideration, 
after the rate of two shillings in the pound, for so long time 
as the same shall be unpaid unto her after my decease; 
and the fifty pounds residue thereof upon her surrendering 
of, or giving of such sufficient security as the overseers of 
this my will shall like of, to surrender or grant, all her es- 
tate and right that shall descend or come unto her after my 
decease, or * * hath, of, in, or a one — 
tenement, with the appurtenances lyi — * 
—8* —*2 Ce * in bom sid county of Warwick, 
parcel or of the Manor owington, unto my 
daughter Susannan Hatt, and her heirs for ever. 
' ttem. I give and bequeath untomy said daughter JupITH, 
one hundred and fifty pounds more, if she, or any issue of 
her body, be living at the end of three years next enguing 
the day of the date of this my will, during which time my 
executors to pay her consideration from my decease ac- 
cording to the rate aforesaid : and if she die within the said 
term without issue of her , then my will is, and Ido 
and bequeath one hu: pounds thereof to my niece 
IZABETH HALL,(1) and the fifty pounds to be set forth 
by fey, Cuspatoss during the life of my sister Joan Hart, 
and the use and profit thereof coming, shall be paid to my 





(1) Evizaperu Haut was the poet’s grand-daughter. 
60 in *6 Othello,” Acti, Scene I, Iago says to Brabantio, 
“You'll have your nephews nighto you,” seaping his grand> 
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‘said sister Joan, and after her decease the said fifty pounds 
shall remain amongst the children of my said sister, equally 
to be divided amongst them; but if my said daughter Ju- 
pitH be living at the end of the said three years, or any 


issue of her body, then my will is, and so I devise andbe- §- 


queath the said one hundred and fifty pounds to be set out 
by my executors and overseers, for the best benefit of her 

_ and her issue, and the stock not to be paid unto her so long 
as she shall be unmarried and covert baron ; but my will is, 
that she shall have the consideration yearly paid unto her 
during her life, and after her decease the said stock, and 
consideration to be paid to her children, if she have any, 
and if not, to her executors or assigns, she living the 
‘term after my decease ; provided, that if such husband as 
she shall at the end of the said three years be married unto, 
or at any [time] after, do sufficiently assure unto her, and 
the issue of her body, lands answerable to the portion by 
this my will given unto her, and to be adjudged so by my 
executors and overseers, then my will is, that the said hun- 
dred and fifty pounds shall be paid to such, husband as shall 
make such assurance, to his own use. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my said sister Joay, 
twenty pounds, and all my wearing apparel, to be paid and 
delivered within one year after my decease ; and I do will 
and devise unto her the house, with the appurtenances, in 
Stratford, wherein she dwelleth, for her natural life, under 
the yearly rent of twelve-pence. 

» Item. i give and bequeath unto her three sons, WILLIAM 
Hart, Hart,(1) and MicHagL Hart, five pounds 
a-piece, to be paid within one year after my decease. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto the said Ec1ZABETH 98 
all my plate, (except my broad silver and gilt bowl) (2 
that I now have at the date of this my will. ; 





(1) Mr. MAtone observes, ‘it is singular that neither 
SHAKSPEARE nor any of his family should have recol- 
lected the christian name of his nephew, who was born at 
Stratford but eleven years before the making of his will. 
His christian name was THomas, and he was baptized ia 
that town, July 24, 1605.” 4 

(2) This “bowl,” as we afterwards find, our poet be- 
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Item. 1 give and bequeath unto the poor of Stratford 
aforesaid, ten pounds; to Mr. Tuomas ComBE,(1) my 
sword; to Tuomas Russe t, Esq., five pounds; and to 


_ Francis Coxtins, of the borough of Warwick, in the 


of Warwick, gent., thirteen pounds, six shillings, 
and eight-pence, to bé paid within one year after my de- 
tease. ; 
. Item. I give and bequeath to HAMLET, [Hamnet] Sav- 
1ek,(2) twenty-six shillings and eight-pence to buy him a 
; to Wittiam Reyno.ps, gent., twenty-six shillings 
eight-pence to buy a ring; to my godson, WILLIAM 
‘WALKER, twenty-shillings in gold; to ANTHONY Nasu, 
gent., twenty-six shillings 27 eight · pence; and to Mr. 
oun NAsn, twenty-six shillings and eight-pence; and to 
my fellows, Joun HeEmMYNGE, RicHARD BURBAGE, and 
‘Henry CunDELL,(3) twenty-six shillings and eight-pence 
a-piece to buy them rings. 
Item. 1 give, will, bequeath, and devise, unto my daugh- 


* fer Susannah Hatt, for better enabling of her to perform 





— 


to his daughter Jupiru. Instead of bow/, Mr. 
OBALD, and all subsequent editors have here printed 
hoxes. MALONE. 
Mr. Matone meant—Zoxes ; but he has charged us all 
with having printed hoes, which we most certainly have 
not printed. STEEVENS. 
W This gentleman by his will, made June 20, 1656, 
directed his executors to convert all his personal property 
into money, and to lay it out in the purchase of lands, to be 
settled on WiLL1AmM Come, eldest son of Jonn Comb, of 
Allchurch, in the county of Worcester, and his heirs male ; 
‘remainder to his two brothers successively. “Where, there- 
fore our poet’s sword has wandered, I have not been able to 
discover. MALong. 
“ (2) This gentleman was godfather to SHAKSPEARE’Ss only 


’ gon, who was called after him. His wife, JupITH SADLER, 


stood godmother to the poet’s youngest daughter. 

** (3) ‘These our poets “‘ fe//ows”’ did not very long survive 
him. Burpace died March 1619; Cunpett, Dec. 1627, 
and HEMYNGE, in Oct. 1630. 


2 
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this my will, and towards the performance thereof, all that 
capital messuage or tenement, with the appurtenances i, 
Stratford, aforesaid, called the New Plate, wherein I now 
dwell, and two messuages or tenements, with the a 
tenances, situate lying and boing © Henle “street, withla 1* 
the borough of ord aforesaid; and all my barns, sta- 
bles, orchards, gardens, lands, tenements, and heredita, 
ments whatsoever, situate, lying, and being; or to be had, 
received, perceived,(1) or taken, within the towns, ham 
lets, vi , fields, and grounds of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Old Stratford, Bishopton, and Welcombe, or in any of them 
in the said county of Warwick ; and also all that messuage 
or tenement, with the appurtenances, wherein one Jouy 
Rosinson dwelleth, situate, lying, and being, in the Black- 
friars, in London, near the Wardrobe; and all other my 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments whatsoever ; to have 
and to hold all and singular the said premises, with their 
appurtenances, unto the said SuSANNAH HALL, for and 
during the term of her natural life; and after her decease, 
to the first son of her body, lawfully issuing, and to the 
heirs males of the body of the said first son, lawful ; 
and for default of such issue to the second son of her body, 
lawfully issuing, and to the heirs males of the body of 

said Second son, lawfully issuing; and for default of such 
heirs, to the third son of the body of the said Sygannau, 
lawfully issuing ; and to the heirs male of the body of the 
said third son, lawfully issuing; and for default of such 
issue, the same so to be and remain to the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh sons of her body, lawfully issuing, one 
after another ; and to the heirs males of the bodies of the said 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh sons, lawfully issuing, ia 
such manner as it is before limited to be and remain to the 
first, second, and third sons of her body, and to their heirs 
males ; and for default of such issue, the said premises tobe 
and remain to my said niece Hatt, and the heirs males of 
her body, lawfully issuing ; and for default of such iggue, J 











__ (1) Instead of these words, we have hitherto had in all 
the printed'copies of this will, reserved, preserved.; | 
+ 4 cot? — 
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to Wy daughter JupitH, and the heirs males of her body, 
issuing ; and for default of such issue, to the 

beits of me, the said WiLLIAM SHAKSPEARE, for ever. 

item. * unto my wife my second best bed, with the 


* farniture.(1) 


Item. 1 and bequeath to my said daughter JupiTn, 
my broad silver gilt bowl. All the rest of my goods, chattels, 


I do entreat and appoint the said Tuomas RussE.1, Esq. 
and Francis Coins, gent., to be overseers hereof. And 
I do revoke all former wills,.and publish this to be my last 
will and testament. In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
put my hand, the day and year first above written. 
. By me,(2) WitL1AM SHAKSPEARE. 

Witness to the publishing hereof, 

Francis CoLuins, JOHN RoBINSON, 

JutiusSHaw, . | Hamner SADLER, 

Rosert Waattcorr. 
Probatum fuit testamentum suprascriptum apud London 





(1) Thus SHakspeaRre’s original will. Mr. TaeoBa.p, 

other modern editors have been more bountiful to Mrs, 

SuaksPEARE, having — instead of these words “—my 
Santi — 

t appears in i at Sorgot hiswife ; 
this legacy to her being expressed by an interlineation as 
well as those to HEMYNGE, CuNnDELL, and BurBace. 

(2) “ By me.”—This was the mode of our poet’s time. 
Thus the register of Stratford is signed at the bottom of 
each page, in the year 1616, “ Per me, Ricuarp Watts, 
Minister 


These concluding words have hitherto been inaccurately 
exhibited thus: ‘‘“—the day and year first above written by 
me, WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE.” Neither the day, nor year, 


| for any preceding part of this will wag written by our poet. 


“ By me, &c.” only means—The above is the will of me, 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARB. 


z2 
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coram Magistro WitLiAM ByrpeE, Legum Doectore, 


vicesimo secundo die mensis Junii, Anno Domini 1616; 9 


ramento JOHANNIS HALL, unius, ex.cui, &c. de bene, §c. 
Jjurat. reservata potestate, gc. SUSANNE HALL, alt. ex. qe. 
€am cum venerit, &c. petitur, &c. 


THE DRAMATIC SKETCHER. 


No. VIII. 





BEAUMONT AND MANUEL. 
4 Scene from a M.S. Drama, in Three dets. 


By J. W. Dausv. 
— 


SCENE.An Apartment in Beaumont's house. 


BEAUMONT, (solus.) 


Well, let the splenetic, the cold, the dull, — 

The misanthropical, the melancholy, 

Prate of the darkness of man’s destiny ;— ay 
Let. him with pleasure satiated, or 

Him whom some partial disappointments vex, 

Talk of our being’s utter wretchedness— 

I'll cry up no such cant ;—the icy pangs, 

Heavy and harsh, that lie upon my heart, 


Are of my own creating ; and all men ' 


Can make or unmake their own happiness, 
On virtue, or on vice, our bliss or bane _. 
Mainly depends ; I feel the high truth here— 
Here in my heart.—While yet unstain’d by crime, 
I was unhurt by sorrow ;—but my deed 
Of evil hath brought with it poignant thoughts 
And dark forebodings. Never, till of late, 
Knew [ of sleepless nights and fearful days. 
— just heaven ! never until now, 

Knew I of aught but.that calm hap wane 
That fills the Vobodes of the just an 


good 
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Yet I deserve the penance, nor will stoop 
Feebly to grieve about it, while the crime 
That call’d it forth, doth still enthral my soul. 
I cannot leave—I cannot cease to love her. 
I cannot force my captive soul to shun 

Its all-subduing mistress ; I have twined 
My being, and my being’s bliss with her’s, 
ak ge ade to me an instant death ! 

I could not live, depriv’d of all that forms 
My soul’s vitality—and yet, God knows 

I feel the horror of the sin that bends 

My better reason ’neath its lovely sway— 
Aye, lovely, altho’ wicked. 


Enter FRANCIS. 


Francis. Manuel 
Is here sir; will you see him ? 
* Beau. It were best, 
Lest the denial wake suspicion. Now 
For a dread ordeal! 


Enter MANUEL. 


2 Why, Beaumont, there 
as much ceremony used to gain 
Admission here, as if you were a king, 
Surrounded by the shrouding forms of state. 
Bean. It is my servant's folly, Manuel 
Is ever welcome here ; but you'll agree, 
That it is prodigal waste, to squander time 
On every dull and listless applicant : 
For my own part, in sooth, I cannot bear 
To be entirely at the mercy of 
Those dull eternal babblers—those vain fools, 
Frail flies of fashionable leisure, who 
- Will buz about one, till the wearied mind 
Sickens of their unmeaning endless drone. 
Man. I cannot blame you—tho’ I hardly know 
r my converse may on this occasion, 
Be pleasanter than theirs ; for I am come 
Merely to while away a heavy hour, 
z3 
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And try to cheer my sinking mind, round which 
Something of sorrow hangs. 
Beau. Dear friend, what sorrow ? © TaN 
Man. What may. have caus’d my grief, | cannot guess, 
Nor is the pang itself definable ;— 
It is a darkening of the spirit, which 
Shadows ny heart awhile. 
Beau. Away with it !— 
Mix with gay friends—circle the sparkling bow], 
’Mid wit as sparkling—visit pleasure’s halls, 
And bid her laughing train attend your path. 
Man. Beaumout, you know these are no joys for me. 
Beau. You are too fond of seeking misery out— 
Too prone to find affliction’s hidden hannts, 
And not alone to give your wealth away, 
But that far dearer boon—your sympathy ; 
These things oppress and fill your mind with gloom. 
Man. No, you mistake : To seek and soften woe, 
Yields truer, more substantial bliss, than all 
The wiles of empty pleasure can procure. 
Beau. I say you brood over such thoughts and scenes 
Till they o’ercome you—then your constant bent 
To home enjoyments, gentle ones I grant, 
But wanting on the score of novelty 
And sweet variety—these dull your spirits. 
Man. You fancy this, because you know them not. 
I would not barter for the noise and pomp 
That dwell in splendid palaces, the dear 
Domestic blessings of my quiet home. 
You know I am‘no Frenchman : habit, years, 
And being wedded to a gentle one 
Born in this land, have much endear’d it to me ; 
Yet I have not imbibed an idle love 
For all its customs ;—-still I prize my home, 
And so far from imagining this love 
May ever cause a pensive moment, I 
The rather wonder, that with such a home 
And sucha friend as thou art, I should not 
Be the most happy and content of men. 
Beau. Manuel, indeed I ought to be your friend. 
lf gratitude for favours manifold—- 
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Jf admiration for a honest man— 
If firm affection for a gentle one— ⸗ 
(For thou art noble, generous, kindly, all 
That woman loves, and sterner man respects.) 
Yes, if these feelings warm within my breast, 
Deserve the hallow’d name of friendship, I 
Am proud to feel and own myself your friend. 

Man. No more of this.—I know not why it is, 
But from my earliest youth I have been prone 
To superstition and its bodements. dark— 
And a wild dream of mine last night, has left 
A weight upon my mind. 

Beau. Only a dream ? 

Man. Aye, but a dream—but my dreams have ai times 
All the effect of stern reality. 

Beau. And what was this? : 

Man. Methought this form lay bound by felon-hands, 
And doom’d impotently to look upon 
Deeds of strange horror blasting my strain’d sight ! 
I saw my household gods destroyed, and all 
The charities and privacies of life 
Abus’d aud outrag’d; God of Heaven! I saw 
My darling children murder’d, and could not. 
Lift up a father’s arm in their defence !— 
I saw my lov’d Louise with streaming eyes, 
Pouring forth a wild mother’s agony 
And tender wife’s distraction. I saw her kneel, 
= with uplifted bands 2—— their 

oung lives might yet be spar’d—the prayer was vain !— 
] — lifted stecl_—and turn’d my “i fy 
All phrenzied, from that dark and dreadful scene ! 
But worse than all—remember’d still with horror— 
While yet his sword was reeking with the blood 
Of those dear infants, whom a moment | yo 
She seem’d to love and pray for—she—Louise— 
My own beloved wife—my own Louise— 
‘I saw her turn and fling her arms around 
‘Thy neck—(for, Beaumont! in this lying dream 
Thou wert the wretched murderer—even thou !) 
-¥es, on the spot where her dead children lay, 
I saw her fawn on thee with lustful eyes !— 
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Beau. (In a tone of the deepest agitation) On me? 
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Man. It was— 
For mad with intense agony, I found 
Utterance for it; and so I awoke. 
Beau. And this deluded vision pictur’d me 
As the unheard of and remorseless slayer ? 
Man. It did; and if I did not know thee well, 
Thy pale and changing countenance would seem 
To certify it as prophetic. 
Beau. No, 
Manuel ! I will not—sure your words were meant 
In playfulness—perchance you may perceive 
Upon my face the palpable effect 
Of last night’s joyous revelry—no more ; 
Nor will you blame me if my features show 
My interest in your strange narrative, 
Though but a vision. 
Man. You and I have heard 
Our mothers say, that such t must be judg’d 
—— and if it —— 
t presages a marriage, so perhaps 
You have resolyed on wedlock, and would keep 
It secret which my dream has thus reveal’d. 
Beau. You are gay, Manuel. 
ene aling *twas but — : 
Since last night’s gaiety has caus’d, say, 
Something o —— leave — — 
To the repose of which you may have need. 


April 2, 1822. * 





SHAKSPEARE. 


Mr. Drama, =) 
Ir must be acknowledged, that Biography is peculiarly 
agreeable in all society, and in all countries; and it is to 
be regretted that so few illustrious characters have thought 
sy ty the world memoirs of their own lives. 
ut if the want of faithful biography be a subject of or- 
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dipary lament, how greatly is it to be deplored, when it re- 
gards men endowed with Y inds of the very highest order— 
men, who, like the comets of heaven, appear only at dis- 
tant periods to attract the gaze of admiring nations, and to 
shed an unusual glory over the intellectual system. 


‘¢‘ Amid the mighty uproar, while below 

The nations tremble, SHAKSPEARE looks abroad 

‘‘ From some high cliff, superior, and enjoys 

‘The elemental war.’’ AKENSIDE. 


That SHAKSPEARE was one of that class of men, who, in 
relation to the species deserved to be termed prodigies of 
intelligence, must be acknowledged by all to whom nature 
and education have given the capacity of understanding, 
and appreciating his works. Not only does he stand un- 
rivalled as a dramatic author, but in every quality of poe- 
tical composition, he may challenge the most renowned 
competitor. 

His invention is .scarcely equalled by that of Homer; 
even the 58 of MiLTon, with all the aid which the sub- 
limity of his subject afforded, is not more successful in his 
boldest flights, than the wild and creative fancy of ‘‘ our 
immortal * 
any author,” says Pope, ‘‘ deserved the name of an 
original, it was SHAKSPEARE. His poetry was inspiration 

;*he is not so much an imitator as an instrument of 
nature, and it is not so just to say that he speaks from her, 
as that she spéaks through him.” 

No author was ever less an egotist than SHAKSPEARE. 
Equally careless as to the praise or censure of critics and 
biographers, he either neglected to preserve, or destroyed 
all ‘records, documents, &c., relating to his own life and 
writings, which have filled several volumes of comment. 

No one can more regret than I do the want or loss of the 
life of that great man, and until something is produced that 
has never been brought to light, his character must remain 
in that ‘obscurity which has veiled it, from the time his 
works were first known, and their value duly appreciated. 

I am, sir, 
Your’s respectfull y, 


Pato Kzan. 
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THE EFFECTS OF WINE ON POETS. , 


** What cannot wine perform? It to light 
The secret soul ; it bids the coward fight ; 

Gives being to our hopes ; and from our hearts 
Drives the dull sorrow, and inspires new arts. _ 
Is there a wretch, whom bumpers have not taught 
A flow of words, and loftiness of thought ?” 


Mr. Drama, 
Horace, who was himself a great lover ‘of the freedom 
and mirth of a temperate glass,” insinuates, by way of ex- 
cuse, that it was impossible to be a good poet without it; 
for says he— 
** To old Cratinus, if you credit give, 
No water-drinker's verses long shall live, 
Or long shall please.” . , 
This merry bard, in the epistle which I have alluded | 
seems also inclined to defend this custom, by what a 8 
dern would term an hereditary right to dr ; which he 
thinks the poetical fraternity may claim from the father and 
founder of the art—his modesty, however, will not 
him to support his title, by saying, as some would hs 
doue, that ‘‘ Homer himself blind”’—but ‘mer 
says, “4 
“* When Homer sings the joy of wine, ‘tis plain, 
‘* Great Homer was not of a sober strain.’ 


However, like a true advocate for the cause, he ‘proceeda-- 
that if it is not plain in the case of his Greek ancestor, his 
Latin one, Ennivs, is a full and complete authority— 

‘* And father ENn1us, "till with drinking fir’d, 

Was never to the martial song inspir’d.”’ 

In order that you may perceive that our English bards 
have also esteemed ere “a poet’s beverage,” I shall 
* you with a few memorandums of thie immortal Bes 

ONSON .— 

‘¢ Mem, I laid the plot of my “Vo “ and wrote most 

of it after a present of ten dozen of palm sack, from my very 


} 
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Lord T—; that play, I am positive, will last to pos- 
, and be acted when I and envy are friends, with ap- 


_. “Mem. The first speech in my “ Cataline,” spoken by 
Sylla’s ghost, was written after I parted from my at 
Devil Tavern ; I had drank well that night, had 
ve notions. ‘There is oné scene in that play which [ 
think fiat: I resolve to mix 1io more water with my wine.” 
-’ Mem. Upon the 20th ‘May, the king, heaven reward 
him, sent me one hundred pounds. I went often to the 
Devil about that time, and wrote my ‘‘ dichymist,” before 
Ihad spent fifty pounds of it.”’ 
“ At Christmas, my Lord’ B—— took me into the coun- 
try: there was plenty of excellent claret wine; a new cha- 
offered itself to me’ here, upon which I wrote my 
Silent Woman.” My Lord smiled, and made me a nobié 
present upon reading the first act to htm; ordering at the 
_ fame time, a tity of the wine to be sent to London 
with me when I went; and it lasted me till my work was 


‘*Mem. 1 remember that I did not succeed in any one 
composition for a whole winter ; it was that winter, honest 
Ralph, the drawer died, and when I and my boys drank bad 
wine at the Devil.” 

“T think, Sir, that these memorandums of the immortal 
BEN are sufficient to justify the opinion of Horacg, that 
wine, (which, bye the by, must be good according to the 
sbove Memorandum) in moderate quantities produces 8 
“flow of words and Joftiness of thought.” * 


~ Seymour-Place, 1822, 





ON FEMALES ENACTING MALE 
CHARACTERS. 





Ma. Drama, 

-, , Tue prevailing passion of the managers of our theatres 
fo have male characters personated by females, is the sole 
cause of my addressing this letter to you, sincerely hoping 
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that the subject will not be altogether beneath the dignity 
of the ‘* Drama,” to notice particularly when libertines and 
highwaymen, &c., are the very characters they are called 
upon to personify, and from which a female mind ought to 
shrink with abhorrence. 

Having thus pointed out to you not only the prevailing 
passion, but the prevailing fault of our theatres, do Mr, 
Drama, give the managers a hint, that although the publie 
may admire the spirit with which these ladies sustain their 
characters, yet a British audience cannot drive from theif 
recollection, that the persons by whom the characters of the 
Libertine, &c., are so admirably Pee Se are females, 
Such a reflection is repugnant to their feelings ; and I con- 
ceive that the managers would better study the feelings of 
their patrons and their own interests, if they were to drop 
such performances altogether, unless they can obtain men 
who cah sustain them with equal energy and vigour. 








I an, &e. H.Jd. , 
DRAMATIC FRAGMENTA. 
Tis no lost labour 
To stuff your table-books.”’ 
*€ Love's Sacrifice,” 1633. 





83.—DRAMATIC LAWYERS. 


Tue profession of the law may boast of numbering a great 
portion of our most celebrated dramatists among its mem- 
bers. The following authors occur to me, who all prac- 
tised or studied the law; and a little research, I have no 
doubt, might swell the list considerably :— 

Fie.pinG, BEAUMONT, SHERIDAN, Sir J. DENHAM, Sou- 
TFHERNE, GASCOIGNE, MurPpny, TOBIN, CONGREVE, Sir G. 
ETHEREDGE, ForDE, THEOBALD, M’NALLy, Row, Nor- 
TON, Sir A. Cockain, Foote, SHADWELL, CoLMAN, Sen. 
and D’Urrey. 

The list of living dramatists, includes the following :— © 
‘ Morton, Barry CorNWALL, JAMESON, COLMAN, REY- 
NOLDs, Sir J. Carr, Horatio Smiru, — Dimon, 
and Horace Twiss. 
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‘ : 84.—MISss. 


- This word was brought into particular use about the year 
1662, Evetyn in his “* Diary,” sys — 

“January 9, 1662, I saw performed the third part of 
“ The Siege of Rhodes.” In this, acted the fair and famous 
comedian, called Roxalana, from the part which she played ; 
and I think it was the last, she being taken for the Earl of 
Oxrorv’s Miss, as at this time they began to call lewd 


women.” 





85.—MOORE. 


Moore, a dramatic writer, using too much freedom with 
Pore, occasioned that poet to stigmatize him thus in his 
“ Dunciad :”’— : 

“Never was dash’d out at one lucky hit 

A fool so just a copy of a wit : 

So like, that critics said, and courtiers swore 
A wit it was, and call’d the phantom More.” 


86.—QuUIN. 

When Quin was one day lamenting his growing old, a 
pért young fellow asked him, what he would give to be as 
oy as he? ‘I would be content to be as foolish,” said 

UIN. , 





87.—QUEVEDO. 


‘There is a story related of BEAUMONT and FLETCHER, 
that, while consuiting over a bottle of wine in a tavern, 
about the catastrophe of a tragedy, one said—** You hill the 
King, and I'll poison the Queen.’ A waiter, who had been 
listening at the door, immediately took the alarm, and went 
for a constable to apprehend them. Don Francisco DE 
eae who was their contemporary, describes an inci- 

t of a similar sort, in his life of Paul, the Spanish bar- 
ber :—‘* When I was writing a play,” says he, ‘the maid 
used to bring up my dinner, and leave it there; and it was 


My way to act all I wrote, and talk aloud, as if I had been 


upon the stage. As the devil would have it, when the maid 
aa 
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was coming up the stairs, which were dark and upright, 
with the dish of meat and plates in her hands, I was com- 
posing a scene of hunting a bear, and being wholly intent 
upon my play, cried out as loud as J could— 


** Fly, fly the bloody bear, take heed, I say, 
Alas! I'm killed, and you'll become its prey.” 


The poor wench, who was a silly Gallician, hearing me 
roar that I was killed, and she in danger of becoming a pi 
to the bear, thought it had been a real matter of fact, and 
that I called to her to save herself. Upon this conceit, she 
took to her heels, and treading on her coats in the confu- 
sion, tumbled down all the stairs. The soup was spilt, the 
earthen pots broken, and she ran out roaring into the street, 
that, “ a bear was killing a man !”’ 

Life of Paul, Vol, Il. 





88.—BOWMAN, (THE ACTOR) 


Died in 1739. In the ‘‘ Scot’s Magazine” for March, in 
that » p- 141, I find his * exit” thus noticed :— 

** Died, March 23rd, Mr. Bowman, of Drury Lane The- 
atre, 0, wen nad the banner to perten-cecran Bas 
before King Cuarves the Second, and with whom that mé- 
narch often drank a bottle. He was the oldest p r, the 
oldest singer, and the oldest ringer in England. 





89.—POWERFUL MEMORY. 


In a company of gentlemen, at Edinburgh, in June 
1766, one of them "ph onan with another, that he would 
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dot to omit or add one word ; which is perhaps what no one 
actor of the part in Great Britain would undertake to per- 
form. — 


90.—** THE NONJUROR.” 


_It is well known how popular this play was when first 
produced, a popularity arising, perhaps, more from political 
, than from its intrinsic merits. {A prosi ea 

was published just after the eppearance of the Play) 
‘Some cursory remarks on play, called The 
Nonjuror,” 1718, affords some memoranda indicative of this 


ae: His aE came to see the play last Thursday, and 
seemed to be mightily pleased. 

“The play will not be published till the 2nd of January- 
I have subscribed for one of the large paper, which shall 
with you the very first opportuuity. 

‘‘ We hear Mr. CIBER has got leave to dedicate his play 
to the king. 
hy | would advise all families to procure the play: and I 
hope to see it as common in every house, as a prayer-book, 
or Duty of Man,” p. 29. 





91.—PLAGIARISM IN THE “ HEIR AT LAW.” 


Pangloss says to Dick, * At lovers perjuries, they say 
Jove laughs ;” to which Dick replies, *‘ more shame for 
him.” This is copied without the slightest variation from 
“ Amphytrion,” Act V., where Phaedra makes the same 
reply to Jupiter. 


mE 


92.—-JULIUS CESAR. 
A A passage in the old translation of Plutarch, by NortH, 


explains the meaning of Cesar's speech, in Act I, Scene 2. 


“* Forget not, in your speed, Antoniu⸗ 

To touch Calphurnia ; for, our elders say, 
The barren, touched in this holy chase, 
Shake off their steril curse — .” 


The passage in Plutarch, which I allude to, runs thus :-— 
**¢ Athe time the feast of Lepercaka is celebrated, there 
aa2 
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are diverse noblemen’s soones, young men, (and some of 
them magistrates themselves, that govern them) which rug 
naked through the city, striking in sport them they meet ig 
their way, with leather thongs. And many noble women 
and gentlewomen also go of purpose to stand in their way, 
and do put forth their hands to be stricken ; persuading them- 
selves that, being with childe, they shall have good deli- 
verie ; and also being barren, that it will make them con- 
ceive with childe. Cesar sat to behuld that sport upon the 
pulpit for orations, in a chayre of gold, apparelled in a t#j- 
umphant manner. Antonius, who was consul at that time, 
was one of them that roune this holy course.” 
Lambeth, April 10, 1822. GLANVILLE. 


“ROMEO AND JULIET.” 


Mr. Drama, 
HavinG always professed myself an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the writings of SHAKsPEARE, [ hope it will not be 
thought presumption, and at the same time that I may not 
incur upon myself the appellation of ‘‘ fastidious critic,” 
when I point out what appears to me, an instance of his 
having wandered strangely out of his accustomed path; and 
in a peculiar manner which [ do not recollect having ob- 
served in any other part of his works. 
The passage to which I would allude is in the play of 
“ Romev and Juliet,” where the bard makes Romeo give that 
ludicrous description of the miserable shop and furniture of 
an apothecary. However beautiful the description itself 
may be, (for beautiful all must allow it) still it seems to 
me remarkably ill-timed and out of character; Romeo at 
that time is in a state of distraction and despair, his agonised 
bosom is torn with affliction for the supposed death of his 
Juliet, which causes him to form the horrible design of 
destroying himself; and surely all will allow it is totally 
inconsistent with the conditions and circumstances of the 
speaker, even for a moment to occupy his distracted ima- 
gination in pourtraying the wretchedness of any other in- 
dividual ; and I cannot but think that in the representation 
of the play, the description alluded to might be dispensed 
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but even to its advantage ; the sympathetic sensation 
audience would be —— interruption 


end: but as the piece ted, that 

‘and interest felt b by 7 the — bor the entrants Home 

is at once turned from its course, ee 

place of pity and compassion; Romeo —— 

—— to hav abandoned himeelf to a state 
» and to be totally unconcerned at the fate of 
he omission of half a dozen lines in the repre- 

sentation of the play, would in this instance, do much. 

- » I am, &c. 

Sheffield, Feb. 20, 1822. J. W. G. 





THE MERITS OF SHAKSPEARE AND COR. 
NEILLE CONSIDERED. 


Noruino can be more conducive to form the taste, than to 
draw 1 parallel between the geniuses of such as have distin- 
guished themselves in any branch of literature; and - 
weighing their merits and beauties in the balance of. 
cism, enable ourselves to judge with tolerable exactness, at 
which side of the scale excellence preponderates. Such a 
com n seems mueh better calculated to give us a per- 
fect idea of the meaning of the word genius; (a word by the 
bye made use of by many, but understood by av) 
than as a pedantic and elaborate definition, which 
vain to render palpable, an abstract term by other terms 
y abstracted. Many of our critics have illustrated 
opinion, and we find the admirers of classical learning 
frequently employed in drawing parallels between HoMER 
and VingiL, Horace andJuvEeNAL, PLauTus and ——— 
he. &c. And so far have the technicalities of o 
fiuenced the above, that they have discussed their favorite 
author’s claims to pre-eminence as scrupulously as plenipo- 
tentiaries adjust the feuds and rights of kingdoms; or as 
heralds the punctilios of state and ceremony. 
To follow the comparisons above cited | conceive that an 
attention given to the moderns is equally as useful, and [ 
Aas 
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may add more instructive, than authors who though intria- 
sically sublime and beautiful have written in such ancient 
ages that none but the most classical can understand; 
and of whose beauties even they at this distance of -time 
have but an imperfect relish. I may quote as an example 
of what has been above adduced, that prince of epic poets 
Homer ; how few of those who have literally received g 
liberal education can completely understand and tho: 
ly expound that ancient author, this is not owing that 
ideas soar above our comprehension, though they dazzle us 
with their sublimity, but to the language in which his pro- 
ductions were penned. I believe many of us would have 
known him only by name had it not been for excellent 
translations, and of which that by Mr. Pope stands conspi- 
cuously eminent. But however classically poetical this pro- 
duction may be, how infinitely short of the original! I may 
indeed aver that no translation can entirely convey those 
coruscations of brilliant genius, that innate fire, that excel- 
lence of idea, and that grandeur of execution which so 
beautifully emanates from, and characterizes HoMER. These 
preliminary observations, it ishoped, will sufficiently evince 
the utility (if I may term it so,) of a comparison between 
the two great dramatic geniusses of England and France, 
who have written in such tongues, that it may be presumed 
we are better acquainted with, than if they had ushered 
their productions to the world, couched in Latin and 
Greek. 

Between SHAKSPEARE and CORNEILLE, there is, in some 
respects, a resemblance, which to lay before the reader, and 
at the same time to trace the effervescences of idea which 
distinguishes both, may contribute in some degree, to 
promote and disseminate a knowledge of the Drama, 
CorNEILLE, was the father of dramatic poetry in France, 
as our immortal SHAKSPEARE was in England; like him, 
he excelled both in Tragedy and Comedy, and produced in 
both lines, numerous dramatie pieces: the sublime seems 
more especially to distinguish and pervade the writings of 
CoORNEILLE ; but those of SHAKSPEARE are 80 diversified and 
fertile, that it is hardly possible to say to what portion of his 
works, our highest admiration will be due. If I may ven- 
ture to give a preference to any particular part of poetical: 
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composition, he seems in my humble opinion, to have sur- 
himself in terrific and descriptive delineation. What 

can possibly equal those soul thrilling scenes, in which the 

Ghost makes his several appearances to Hamlet, scenes 

which are no doubt masterpieces of poetic painting in this 

line. Admiration, tempered with wonder and awe, cannot 

fail to strike and subdue the astonished hearer, and grief 

fraught spectator. There is not a change in this division 

of the tragedy, or indeed in the tragedy itself, but what 

would furnish matter sufficient for the pencils of a TiT1AN 

and a RAPHAEL, and require their united talents, to do 
te justice in the portraiture and execution. ‘To cite 

all the beauties, would make it necessary to transcribe the 

whole ; but I cannot help making one quotation of Horatio’s, 

which, as a description, almost equals the admired one of 

Dover Cliff, in that inimitable emanation of histrionic 

fancy ‘* Lear.” 

‘¢ What if it tempt you to the flood my lord, 

Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff, 

That beetles o’er it’s base into the sea, 

And there assume some other horrid form, 

That might deprive your cite on reason, f 

And draw you into madness ? Think of it ! 

The very place puts toys of desperation, 

Without more motive into ev’ry brain 

That hears it roar beneath.” 


» The dagger scene in “‘ Macbeth,” and that in which King 
John excites Hubert to the murder of Arthur, as well as 
those in which he upbraids him for it, together with the 
imprecations and curses of Lear, are further illustrative of 
what has been before asserted. 
On the contrary, the genius of CorNEILLE is in many 
points far dissimular ; an uniform, sublime, and manly elo- 
ee oe he most excels in, and as this kind of 
ion and feeling, more particularly distinguish 
Roman eloquence and characters, he has taken most of his 
from the Roman History. The account which 
Cinna gives to /milia, of his harangues to the conspira- 
tors, is admirable ; and his description of the cruelties of 
the Triumviri, a picture replete with horrific interest. But 
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though CorNEILLE abounds with elevation and lofty ele 
quence, and is plentifully bedewed with sententious maxims,’ 
siastion which so wonderfully dtingulabee Su axernang 
n which so wo distingui HAKSPEA 

and which can be equally fruitful in the sublime 
pathetic, the fanciful and picturesque, the gloomy and the 
gay. Inthis respect our immortal countryman surpasses 
all other competitors, and may be looked upon as the 
mirror of nature in which the lucubrations and features of 
the mind, are as exactly portrayed, as those of the face are 
reflected by a looking g glass. J 
In the fundamental plans of CorRNEILLE's tragedies, 
there is sometimes a similitude discoverable in the plots and 
characters of different pieces; thus the alienation of the 
mind, between filial piety and the passion of love, is the 

foundation of the distress of the Cid, and the 

between love of country and private affection, that of the 
of the * Horatii,” in the former Ximena solicits 
justice from the King for the murder of her parent, who had 
been slain by Roderigo, whom she passionately loved. And 
in the latter the remaining of the triple brethren, the con- 
queror of the Curatii and of the Albans, stabs his own 
sister for lamenting her lovers death, who was one of those 
very enemies, be had triumphantly that morning over- 
thrown and slain; yet this action is excused on account of 
patriotism. Here consequently is a similitude, but in 
SHAKSPEARE, all his tragedies have different passions or 
circumstances for their ground-work, ‘tis utterly impossible 
to shew any resemblance~ between the plots of ‘* Lear,” 
8° Hamlet,” “ Othello,” ‘* Julius Cesar,” and ‘* Romeo," 
the distress of the first, is founded upon the sufferings ofs 
t; the second, those of a son; the third, those of s 
jealous husband ; the fourth, those of unfortunate patriots, 
and of the fifth, upon those of an unhappy lover. An ex- 


ception may assuredly be brought forward with regard to — 


the passion of ambition, which is certainly the main 

of two of his finest tragedies, viz. ‘‘ Macbeth,” 

and “ Richard the Third,’’ but in this instance the admira 
tion of the poet must encrease, when we consider he has 
found out the method of preserving two ambitious men, ia 
such different lights, That of Richard's being resolute and 
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determinate, always aided by cousummate art and ef- 
frontery, whilst that of Afacbeth is wavering and irresolute, 


| and is at times overwhelmed with conscious guilt and 


phrenzied by despair. 


'_CorNneILLeE is however peculiarly happy in hig judicious 


arrangement of incidents. and in the general correctness and 

regularity of his works, though of the whole it must be 

confessed he is much infe: ior to SHAKSPEARR. 

_In conclusion, SHAKSsPEARE, I conceive, prescribed no 

particular bounds or bourne to his genius, whilst CORNEILLE. 

on the contrary, left alone the natural luxuriant and wild 

sproutings uf his fancy, and only cultivated those tendrils 
were pruned. In fine 1 may add, what none I think 

will dispute, that the former was a wonderful poetic 

luminary, and the latter an excellent dramatic poet. 

April 6th, 1822. J. J. LEATAWICK. 


THE DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHER. 


No. IV. 


By J. W. DaLsy. 
JOHN DENNIS. 


Joun Dennis was the son of a citizen of London, and was 
educated at Cambridge, where he acquired or improved 
aconsiderable portion of critical acuteness. ) 
. Returning to town, he associated with the wits of that 

eriod, ConGREVE, Sir SamuEL GARTH, WyCHERLY, and 

RYDEN; he was favourably neticed by Lord Hatirax, 
and patronized by Joun, the great Duke of MARLBOROUGH, 
whose victories he celebrated in two heroic poems, the first 


‘ ¢alled ‘‘ Blenheim,” the second, ‘‘ Ramillies.” 


- For these productions of his pen, DENNIS received from 
the Duke a handsome pecuniary present, and not long after 
was appointed to a sinecure place in the customs. 

« Competence and pleasant position thus seem to have 
placed coutentment and peace within his reach ; but there 
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are temperaments and dispositions so iar, as to be 
incapable of enjoying those invaluable blessi 

It was soon discovered, that this apparently fortunate: 
man wanted other requisites ; good temper, self commend, 
prudence, and sometimes common sense. Having been in- 
vited to meet a large party to dine with the Earl of Hau- 
FAX, he sat down as usual to the table, dressed for the day 
in a new and splendid suit. To prevent soiling his cloaths, 
he contrived to draw part of the table- cloth through a but- 
ton-hole ofhis coat, and secured it witha pin. A disputed pas- 
sage, in an ancient author, mentioned, as I suspect, 
some mischievous e who knew the tarbulency of Den- 
nis, being the subject of conversation, an opportunity 
was taken to contradict, without ceremony, the asser- 
tions of our irritable critic. As Dennis could never 
coolly submit to opposition, he rose from his seat consider- 
ably agitated, to enforce-his arguments, but unfortunately, 
not recollecting his connection with the table-cloth, hedrew _ 
it after him ; circumstance exeiting loud laughter, and 
augmenting his warmth, he still farther retreated, over- 
turning all in his way, oversetting plates, dishes, ao 
of the disconcerted guests, who fled in all directions. 
laughter and uproar naturally increasing, he rushed to the 
door, dragging after him this long and troublesome appen- 
dage, which as he tumbled down the _ stairs, almost enve- 
loped him. He was at last set at liberty by the domestics, 
and sent home in a coach, in a state of mind nearly ap- 
pfoaching to madness. 

His companions calling the next day, to condole with- 
or to laugh at him, his passion again. burst forth, and he 
would not be persuaded but that the whole was a previous- 
ly concerted combination to distress and render him 
_— of ridicule and contempt. 

n the early part of the reign of Queen Anne, Mr. Den- 
wis had published a tragedy, called ‘‘ Liberty Asserted,” 
filled with bitter invectives against the conduct and princi- 
. ples of the French. Hearing that a negotiation for peace 
was carrying on at Utretcht, he waited on his patron, the 
Duke of MARLBOROUGH, earnestly entreating ‘hat no ar 
ticle might be included in the treaty for delivering HIM 
the King of France. : 
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_ The victorious general, who found it difficult to keep a 
serious face, assured him that his fears were. groundless, 
but lamented that he had xow no interest at court. The 
poet still appearing alarmed and dissatisfied, his Grace en- 


. @avoured to sooth him, by observing, “‘ I think, with sub- 


mission, Mr. Dennis, that I have injured the enemy almost 
as much as you, yet J am under no apprehensions ! 

On another occasion, being on a visit at a friend’s house, 
on the coast of Sussex, he was taking a customary walk on 
the sea-shore ; but his evening contemplations were sud- 
denly disturbed by discoveriug a cutter sailing, as it “p- 
es towards the spot on v ich he stood, although, 

it was only making occasional tacks, to take advan- 
tage of a side, and rather a contrary wind. 

Stimulated by a prevalent propensity to jealousy and sus- 

, he hurried to the next post in town, where he or- 
a chaise and horses, and made no stop till he reached 
the metropolis. The next post brought a virulent and abu- 
sive letter from DENNIs, in which he accused the gentleman 


"whose house he had quitted, of decoying him down to the 


sa-coast, for the purpose of seizing his person, and deli- 
vering him up to his exaspe enemy, the French 


these and similar eccentricities, but particularly by 

the success of Mr. Appison’s “ Cato,” and Popr’s “‘ Essay 
on Criticism,” both of which he violently attacked, insist- 
that Cato was not a drama, but a poem, and the Essay 
and common-place, dressed in good verse ; by the failure 

of his tragedy, ‘‘ 4ppius and Virginia,” from which he ex- 
ge great profit and reputation ; he became more irrita- 
in consequence of these‘and other 2*2 and 
his temper inflamed to a state of almost ty! At the 
same time, the of his learning, and the acuteness of 
his criticism could not be denied. Pope, who seems to 
have commenced hostilities, by introducing the character of 
. reddening at each word you speak,” was not of 
a ition to submit quietly to such an attack, but feel- 


ing truth of many of DEeNNis’s strictures, in subsequent 


he evidently profited from them. 
-On this occasion, the translator of Homer published 
what was highly culpable—‘‘ 4 narrative of the strange 
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and deplorable phrenzy of Mr.Joun DENNIs ;” a proceed- 
ing which no provocation could justify! 

Such, after a life, commencing with better promise, 
was the unpropitious conclusion of it, at the age of seventy- 
— I fear under the aggravating pressure of pecuniar 

istress. 


LINES TO MR. GRIMALDI. 





A fond admirer of thy worth, 

I fain would tell thee how thy mirth 
Has oft, when tragedy’s been o’er, 
Inspir’d my heart with laughter’s roar ; 
Compelling old, young, grave, and gay, 
To own thy humourous general sway ; 
And though satirical thy aim, 

’Tis pardon’d by GRIMALDI’s name; 
Well deem’d the chief of Thalia’s school, 
A thoro’ Momus, yet no fool, 

But such, tho’ call’d, still I maintain 
He’s wise, who can thy part sustain. 
All who behold must wish again, 

To see thee mimic Cawdors Thane:(1) 
Thy serious pantomimic skill, 

When witness’d, every breast must fill 
With pleasure, at thy wondrous art 

In piercing all, like Cupid’s dart ; 
Which, the great KEMBLE pleas’d to see, 
Bestow’d that eulogy on thee ; 

That thou, wert on the British stage, 
First low comedian of the age ; 
Immortaliz’d, like his thy name, 
Enroll’d already, is thy fame, 

May it increase, as years roll on, 

And thou be crown’d with laurels won. 


D. J.M. 














(1) Macbeth, in ‘* Harlequin and Friar Bacon.” ‘ 
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feats of graceful execution. She dances, as might be ima- 


See ot ant nt Jerk serene sprung into mature existence, in the 
— applanded. "The prtunings betwesa'the Get ae 
ap - The een the c 
cers, were 1. Lies baraige nr grin 


attendants, clastered so 
like the Graces—then the Hore ria soirclo ie 
after their solution. from the denser , gathered in 
changeable columns, bound with festooning scarves; all . 
these, and many more, formed images of delight too 
site to bear any relation to the feelings of“ this — 





DRURY-LAN E THEATRE. 


Journal of Performances, with Remarks 
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March 19th.—Man of the World—Three and the Desi 
21.—Ibid—Paul and Virginia. , — 

3. Ibid Gioyanni in Londop. ~ J 
25.—Pizarro—Paul and Virginia. 

* 26. —Artaxerzes——Love i in Humble Lise osidal 
‘onson. ee: 
_- 28:=Man of the World—Giovanni in London. 

‘ 30 — Spectre—Mayor of Garratt. [Benefit of Mr. 
USSELL. 
rine Osmond for the first timie, and if we 

bills, —— far exceeded 
notice it ie 





April 8th.—George — —— ———— and Han 
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25—Tempest—Mother Bunch, 

— — Roland fo an Olives. 

* X ——⏑—— — 

* Last night. till Easter. . ’ 
orcs fintel vader core 

a ¥ en 3* 

hich Mr. MaceEany tuade a deep lmprassion on the 62 





Tege 
q@ises the children of this union to be secretly carried off in 
to be destroyed. For this Sanguinbeck, 
finn a released galley slave, i employed as 
being driven by a storm on & of t _ of 
. > Be fete laares tho — Fair Star, [Migs 
er Di herry, {Mrs, ¥ 
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sprite Papilio, {Miss E. Dennett) to embark for Cypra 
to find out who their parents are,) to navigate the 





and danced, sung, and fought with great spirit. Miss Foors 
shone fe 1 nt as Fair Star, and the serial sprite! Pe 
pillo, not have found a more delightful. 

than Miss Denner. She footed it ‘ on the fantastic toe” 


the 4 
a most masterly perforntance ; in fact, next to his 5 
it is by far his best melo-dramatic representation. He is 
inimitable in these kind of characters. GrimaLpi also it- 
rted all due possible effect to the slave Topac; and Mr. 
Buanceane and Mr. Cnapman filled up parts with 
, was but passable, with the es · 
ception of a hunting glee, by Messrs. TayLor, ISAace, 
Py Comer, whi mi ne bebe 
successive scene surp 
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it has also had the benefit of some very elegant new scenery 

and decorations. The entertainment —* for — 

ing of the season is the well-known extravaganza of 

and Jerry, ‘‘ put into shape” by the author, soa, meek 
this theatre. Mia this extreordiaary ID, scenes 
many-coloured life are drawn from the and 
classes of society. It is not very dissimilar, in 
character, from the piece which has had such a 


_ The i supported. 
iss JOHNSTONE isa lively Corinthian Kate; Mr. —— 

Jerry is excellent; and, » the best 
the piece, is Dusty Bob, by Mr.\ ALBOURN. Thevis aves 
of natural rich comic humour which pervades his acting: he 
looks, he talks, sot ty crt ak ae 
free from the common vice of all such characte 
geration.. There is a new feature in the 
season which must continue to be attractive: it is a 

—— A circuit is made from the very 

, and all round the outer side of the pit, round 

* the racers drive at full speed, to the great admiration 
of the spectators. The whole concluded with a comic pan- 
tomime, called “‘ Harlequin’s Ancestors,” not remarkable 
for any novelty calling for particular remark. 

The house was exceedingly crowded, and the audience 
seemed quite gratified with the entertainments. _ 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 


Jobs 8th.—An Arab’s Farru; or, The Seven Towers of 
the whole host of daily, weekly, and month- 
ve every reason to consider ourselves as 
on fre ‘who condescend to notice the —2— 
——— this place of amusement in our dramatic 
The chief reasons, perhaps, of our thus standing solus, may 
be attributed to the remote of the town is which the 
theatre stands—the fear of the company which may be met 
with of the stage, and the doubtfulness of receiving enter- — 
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— The house on our fret visit, (a8 we 

set sty sion ea wens a 

age | thy de ; and at our 

ay tog age » we found ourgelyes comfortably 

a in the pit, fiye or six jolly sons of Nep- 

| cir lassea—two or three butehers of 
——— ——— Jewesses for 


company—while in the immense gs the first row only 

‘fh was filled, apparently with a few bobs” —** clergy- 
men” — swells” —and ‘‘ duffers” —*‘ doing the thing gen- 
‘ae aR To * select few”-wo have here described, 
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bills, and the incidents seemed to have no connection with 
each other, for what the “‘ Seven Towers’ had to do with the 
piece at all, we defy even old Nick himself to explain. We 
really felt so completely miserable, that it was only by 3 ( 
‘tremendous eee ——— that we ined sth. 
cient to stay the opening of the pantomime, “‘ Har- 
lequin Sinbad.” This we found so superlatively stupid, 
that we were completely disgusted, and at last started up, 
bounced out of the house, and vowed most devoutly never 


a rock on which many i 
foundered. We think Mr. PaLmer was ruined by it, and: 
poor Rag never recovered the difficulties it threw him into. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


' This interesting little theatre closed on Saturday, March 
30th, for the season, with a series of entertainments, for 
the benefit of Mr. Sprinc. The audience was numerous 
and fashionable. The following appropriate Address was 
’ spoken by Mr. Power :— , x 
( ** LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—It has long been the cus- | 
? tom, previous to the curtain’s finally closing on the season, + 
to address a few words to the friends who assemble to bid 








our season, I have only to it has of necessity beenso |] 


cessful beyond his most sanguine -hopes, and is another’ 
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peoof added to the many, how little he-has to fear success 
: advances any thing like a genuine claim to the liber- 
of a British public. In the name of each of my bro- 
actors, who have taken benefits, I have also the pleas- 





ADELPHI THEATRE. 





‘This theatre closed for the season with its favourite per- 
— of ‘‘ Tom and Jerry,” on Saturday, March 30th. 
he. house was trowded to excess. The following Address 


was spoken by Mr. WRENCH, in the character of Zom:— 
_Lapiges AND GENTLEMEN—The termination of the pre- 





From the moment our curtain was up, to show our 
“ Life in London,” to this evening, when we anwillingly let 


i . 
-Wnexampled in the ‘sporting annals of the drama! In ex- 
7 our acknowledgment for such distinguished and 
eled ee I, —, as Jerry, am at fault sae 
“still small voice of gratitude that speaks within, could 
heard in the wide round of a theatre, would 


friends and patrons that we feel as we ought, though 


— 
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cannot express. what we feel. To meet the wishes of that 
vast multitude of country friends and town acquaintance, 
who have hitherto been unable to procure admission to us, 
every effort has been made to remain at home a few weeks 
longer, unsuccessfully : we have only therefore to assure 
them, and you, that during the ensuing vacation, we shall 
be actively awake to all that is going on, which may either 
amuse or instruct you, and present to you our ‘‘ Life in 
London” once more, with such improvements and additions 
as may in some degree, deserve your unexampled encou- 
ragement. We shall, in addition, be actively employed in 
preparing a novelty in life that for variety, extent, splen- 
dour, and — we boldly pledge ourselves shall never 
have been excelled. ; 
Labigs AND GENTLEMEN—To depart for a moment from 
that character, in which I have joyed to appear before you, 
allow me most sincerely to say, that the Proprietors, the 
Performers, and indeed every person connected with this 
establishment, join with me in those feelings of thankfal-- 
ness and esteem I have so imperfectly attempted to express, 
for the brilliant and lasting duration you have given to our — 
“‘ Life in London.” 


DRAMATIC ORACLE, Continued. 


We are sorry to delay the Letter, of our friend, from 
Newcastle, but from the late period of the month at which. 
we received it (the 24th) we are necessitated soto do. It | 
shall appear in No. 15. Will he tell us his reasons for, 
“* wonder ?”’—The Maniac, by G. DE W1LDE,—On a pas- 
sage in Othello, and Receipt for a modern Comedy, PHILO 
KEAN.— Tragedy and Comedy, JuvENS.—A Cit.—J. L. B, 
—and M.M. will appear.—Sguintus, who is éither a 
kyave or fool, has taken a squint in the wrong place—he- 
should have looked with both his eyes when he made the 
assertion. His note has been committed to the flames. Is 
he acquainted with Newgate street ?—All poetical pieces 
must stand over for the present.—In compliance with the _ 
request of our numerous readers, No. 15, willbe published — 


on Wepnespay, the 15th of May, and the Supplement to / 


sy 


the Vol. (as usual) on the Ist of June. ve 
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